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'Fiik nam K of Al 1A ss iz is, ii) a historical sonse,asso¬ 
ciât ed with two otliers, (iuyot and Lesquereux. 'Fhese 
threc men, natives of Swit/erland, colleagues at the A- 
cademy of Neuchâtel, ami confrères in observational sci¬ 
ence, eniigrated to America upon the suppression ot the 

Acadeinv 1)\ T the Geneva Revolutionarv Council in 1S4S. 
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Agassiz came lirst and at h is urging came the otliers. 

Lesquereux landed in Roston in the lutter part ot the 

sanie year with h is vvite and tive children. He was then 

« 

more than tort y years old, deaf, and unahle to speak a 
single word of Knglish. 
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IjCo Lesquereux was boni on November IS, 1H()(» 
in the village of Fleurier, Canton of Neuchâtel. His par¬ 
ents were Huguenot, and of moderate circumstances. 
His fat ber was a manufacturer of watch springs. Voung 
Lesquereux attended the village school and later attended 
college in Neuchâtel in préparation for the Lniversity. 


He earned his tuition by tutoring, silice his fat lier could 

aflford only the cost ot board. At the âge of 1H he was 

readv for the Lniversity, but found he was unahle to H- 
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nance the ex pense of éducation in (iermany. Consequent- 


lv T he accepted a 



in French at Lisenach, 


Saxony. A fter a few years he became engagée! to a voung 
woman. and accepted a more remunerative eall at La 


















Chaux de Fonds near liis home, lie soon marricd, but 
within threeyears beeame totallv deaf. Fesquereux was 
iinahle to continue teaehiiiG, and in order to provide for 
bis failli ly, joined in partnership with liis fat lier. How- 
ever, eaeh Sundav lie would dasli off into tlie mountains 
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to gatlier mosses for study witii liis inexpensive micro¬ 
scope. 

At tliis time the Government was interested in peat 
boGs as a potential source of cheap fuel loi* lin* pool*, and 

oflered a G°hl medal of tvventv ducats for the best studv 
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on peat. Fesquereux entered into the compétition and 
won the prize with liis ercditable memoii* entitlcd I\e- 
chcrchcs sur les Y 'uurlueres du dura. Up to the time of 
liis death tliis was the most authoritative work 011 Kuro- 
pean peat. l'Iiis publication résultée! in the eloser asso¬ 
ciation between AGnssizand Lescpiereux and in the Grant 
from the Ki 11 g °f Frussia wliieli enabled liiin to travel 
over western Kurope wherever peat was known to oeeur. 


'Plie eh aiiGe of g°'^' ernnient. soon after altered eireum- 
stanees, sothat ail tliose patroni/.ed bv the former GU' ern- 
ment were removed from tlieir positions. 


The réputation whieh Lescjuerenx (piieklv aeijnired 

as a hryoloGist was responsible for liis sueeesses in Ameri¬ 
ca. AlthouG'h liis tirst work in tliis eountrv was for lYo- 
lessor AGassiz - workiiiG up the plants eolleeted on the 


Lake Superior expédition - lie was ealled to C'olumbus, 

Ohio in Deeember 1 .S 18 bv \\ illiam S. Sullivant. Mr. 
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Sullivant was a man of wealth who devoted liis time to 
the study of mosses and w io, bv 181.5, with the pub¬ 
lication of the Mu soi AHcgheniensis , was the foremost 


bryoloGist in America. Ile desired Festpiereux to col¬ 
laborât e with iiim and publish the enormous collections 
lie h ad aeeumulated. For two years lie liired Fes(piereux 
fuit time,and thereatter Generously paid him for part time 
employment. In 18.5(> they jointly published the Musri 
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imericana which underwent several éditions 


tlie last in 1865. Lesquereux also wrote praetically the 
entire Lutin text for Sullivant's Icônes Muscorum. 

Upon t lie sudden death of Sullivant, ail li is exten¬ 
sive eolleetions and library were deposited in Harvard 
University, and at the urgent recpiest of Professor A sa 
Gray, Lesquereux was invited by bis old colleague, Pro¬ 
fessor Agassiz, to corne to Harvard to complété tbe pro- 
posed Mon uni of Xorth American liasses. Tbis lie agreed 
to do servinga portion ofeach year. Lesquereux worked 


diligent ly but his sigbt began failing bim sot but by 1872 


lie was unable to do close 


k. Fortunatelv Professor 


Tliom as P. .1 âmes was engageai to complété tbe eom- 
paratively few remaining microscopie déterminations, but 
bis untimelv deatli again delaved tbe work until 1884 


wben it was final ly publisbed as tbe Man nul of Xorth 
American Masses. It is still a uselïil as well a classic 
memoir. 

Sliould Lesquereux bave accomplisbed little else 

lie would bave earned a lasting place in tbe bistory of 

American botany. Vet t b is was tbe lesser side of bis sci- 
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entific attainments. He bas been titled tbe Xestor of 
American Palcobotany. It was Lesquereux wbo ga\e to 
tbe collection of fossil plants in tbe Botanical Muséum 
a status unicjue in tbe wtiole world. It is tbe type Ameri¬ 
can collection, tbe actual basis fortbestudv of ail Ameri- 
can fossil doras. No otber muséum in tbe world can boast 
of possessing ail tbe original and fondamental Horas ac- 
cumulated in tbe brst tbirty years of its country s paleo- 
botanic researeb. Lesquereux publisbed bis tirst paper on 
fossil plants in 1854, (Journ. Bost. Soc. Nat. llist. \ <)h 6) 
wben lie dcscribed as new, 110 species of Carboniferous 
plants most ly l’rom tbe Anthracite Coal Fields of Penn- 
svl\ania. 'Fbis was Ibllowed by a more extensive survev 
of tbe Coal Flora in 1858 in Professor H. 1). Roirers* 
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Geologu of / 


\lmost ammalh 


tbereafter Lesquereux publisbed notices, papers,or mono* 
jrraphs on paleobotanical diseoveries. 

He was by no ineans limited or provincial in bis in¬ 
terest, altbou^b bis naine is usually linked witb thestudy 
of C'oal M cas lires plants. As early as 1800 lie pnblished 
a report on Mioeene plants trom Brandon, Vcrmont, and 
soon atter on an Foeene dora l'roin Mississippi. Tliese 
were followed bv reports on Cretaceous and Tcrtiary 
Horas trom tlie Western Territories. 

The réputation as a paleobotanist wbicb Lesquereux 
quiekiy acquired was really phénoménal. Material trom 
ail parts ot tbe eountry was sent to him tbrstudy. Pro- 




kesquereux trom 18(>ô to 1871 


to work up tlie collection of tdssil plants, tlien kept in 
tbe Muséum ot'Comparative Zoolo.uy. Althouifh heeon- 
tinued to maintain bis leyal résidence in C’olumbus, 
Lcsquereux spent sexeral montbs ol eaeh ycar witb tbe 
collection, and borrowed new or unusnal spécimens tdr 
study at bis private laboratory. Ile publisbcd or rat ber 
submitted bis drst reports on tbe collection in 1807. and 
airain in 18<>8. W hereas tbe collection was at 11iis time 


remarkably rieb in Kuropean speeimens trom elassic lo- 
calities and corrcspondin^ly poor in American plants, 
1 jesquereux donated bis collection ottyiies in 18(»8. Sub- 
se<|iiently ail materials passin« tbrou^b bis bands were 
deposited in tbe* Muséum Collection. 

Kacb major contribution to American paieobotany 


irked 


col lect ion. 


Beiçinnin^ in 1879 tbere ajipeared bis ^reat Con/ b'iura 
of Peuuxyhania. First tbe .Atlas of plates, tlien volumes 
one and two (bound tojjetiier) 188(t, and tinallv volume 


tbree in 188t. Simultaneously lie was publishiny tbe 
Mioeene dora of California, a IVrmian collection trom 
Colorado, and a (b'etaeeous dora trom Colorado. I be 



types ot* îil 1 of these, except tho.se of tlie third volume of 
t lie Coal Flora, are in the Collections of t lie Rotanical 
Muséum. These few late types fourni their way witli the 
Lacoe collection, to the National Muséum. 

It is seareelv believahle that sueh a valuable eoliee- 
tion cou Ici beeome “lost." Yet this is exact ly what hap- 
pened, in spite of the splendid eare the collection lias h ad 
at the hands of Dr. Robert Traev Jackson and Dr. J.A. 
Cushman, and the splcndid storage facilities made avail- 
able through the generosity of Mr. Llliot C. Lee and 
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Professer (L L. (ioodale, then director of the Rotanic 

Ciarden. 

For more t han tilt y yearsthe collection of 1 ,es(iuereux 

types lias been supposedly lost, strayed, stolen, or sent 

somehow to Kurope. Perhaps for this belief Lestjuereux 

himself is to blâme. R. 1). Lacoe of Pittston, Pennsyl- 
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vania earried Lesijuereux* in the latter's last years as a 
semi-pensioner. He paid him a générons sum for the few 
types still in lus private cabinet and paid him asalary to 
identify the Lacoe collection, wliicli subseipiently was 
given to the National Muséum. Any speeies not found 
in this collection were presumably lost. Apparently, 
Lesquereux failed to mention that he h ad transferred to 
the Harx ard Museum ail specimens he reeeived in Colum- 
bus. That is howthe famous Lakes collection came here 
as well as others of lesser si/e and importance. 

Lesquereux as a describer of sjiecies, hundreds of 
them,made the pioneer taxonomie contributions toNorth 
American jialeobotany. Howeverhis interests were broad- 
er tlian this, speeies art* means to an end, and that end 
is the distribution and corrélation ol entire doras in geo- 
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graphie space and géologie time. In this sense he was a 
modem. He significantly recognized a host of cosmopoli- 
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Communication trom Dr. Dav id Whitc dated Julv I (i, 
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tan northern hemisphere plants and pointed ont the 
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hetween Kuropean and American 


tossil doras. He recognized as sneli the proeess ot‘ spécia¬ 
tion in spaee and time. Fnrtherniore it was he vvho dem- 
onstrated that the Mioeene doras ot‘ California are iden- 
tical with those in Colorado and east of the Hoekv 
Monntains, provins beyond donht the reeency of llock y 
Mountain uplift. He demonstrated the différences as well 
as similarities hetween Kuropean and American doras and 
denied any tonner continental union hetween the two 
exeepting northern land bridges. He used, with sueeess, 
tossil plants as “horizon markers** toidentify eoal seams, 
even in such eomplieated strata as the Anthracite Coal 
Fields. 

In 1808 the collection contained 2.>00 specimens 
belonging to some 500 species. Hy 1885, the time ol dnal 
donations from Kes<piereux, it h ad grown to 10.000 
specimens ot’ 2000 arieties. *' Tins eut ire prieeless as- 
sortment bas passed through the hands ot’ Kes(piereux. 
Within the past dt’ty years hy purehase and donation the 
collection lias becn trehled in specimens and doubled in 
speeies-truly a remarkahle colleetion unecpialled in Amer¬ 
ica! Its value seientideally bas in no manner diminished, 
but rat lier increased proport ionately with thevears. Silice 


manv ot’ tlu 



plants possessed cosmopolitan distri¬ 


butions, or at least are believed to lni\ e, it is necessarv 
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that each ot Lesijuereux's species he aecurately known. 


The great majority ot’ American 



types puhlished 


prior to 1800 are poorly described and inadequatelv tig- 
ured -it’dgured at ail. Conse(piently ncither .American 
paleohotanists nor their Kuropean colleagues know tlie 
truc nature ot these long-used spécifié naines ot reputed 

validity. 

During the final period of bis lit’e, K(*s<juereux suf- 
t’ered from the loss of lus faculties more and more. As a 
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resuit the work of the closing years of lus eareer are of 
little lasting value. Until the end, he kept working and 
writing. JVlost of lus manuscript, his editing, and lus 
proof-reading was aeeomplished in near-blindness. He 
nmintained a warm personal eorrespondenee with his 
niany scientitic fri ends until his peaceful death at his home 
in Columbus, Ohio, Oetober * 2 .>, 1889 at the âge of 88. 


To one he vvrote: “about publications of mine, you bave 
more titles tlian I know of, for 1 hâve forgotten niany 
and niany are not worth mueh." 

Lesquereux's pioneerwork in American paieobotany 
lonj»’ be remembered, and in no less degree wiil his 
caretul stiidy of American mosses. Far more of a chal¬ 
lenge is his untirinsr work of hiirli order in the face of 
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trying circumstanccs and pathctic loss of faculty at an 
âge of greatest productivity. 
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